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credited theory that the physical habitat determines the social history
of peoples.

The Social Profit Cracept.-Somewhat distinct from the ideological
justifications for making war are the attempts of historians and others to
find some small social profit in the wars, justifiable or not, that do occur.
Of these the most impressive, if also least valid, is the claim that the
crucible of war "purifies" a nation, although how and of what is never
very clear. Nations, it is often said with a fine disregard for history,
deteriorate from too much peaceful living; and an occasional war
strengthens the body politic and cleanses the blood of the people. The
latter idea may be derived from the ancient Spartan belief that physical
hardship per se is good for man; or per-haps it is just an application to the
nation of the old medical idea that bloodletting draws off the impurities
of the body.' In some of its modern forms, this belief is given Darwinian
"struggle for survival" implications. Thus war between nations, as well
as other modes and forms of conflict, is regarded as a struggle for sur-
vival; and the winner of a war, the survivor, is seen as the strongest and
best nation, which in the course of the struggle grows even stronger
than it was. In fact, however, the defeated as well as the winner survives.
Nations do not die; they live on, perhaps to fight again. And war does
not kill off the old, the feeble, and the incompetent and thus strengthen
the population of the nation; in the main it kills off the young and the
strong.

Some of the apologists for modern war see in war the major stimulus
to technological advance. However costly in human and economic terms
a war may be, they say, the future benefits of the technological develop-
ments that have been brought about during the war crisis make war
worth while. This argument might possibly have had some validity prior
to the nineteenth century. Today, however, technology is so complex
that it can no longer be advanced by empirical methods. Since it is for
the most part dependent upon pure science, it can advance only as new
scientific findings accumulate. And war is not conducive to scientific
labor. The urgency of the needs for new and improved weapons dis-
courages the pursuit of long-range and uncertain pure-science projects.
Scientists tend to become technicians, helping to speed practical applica-
tions of the scientific findings already at hand, but not in any significant
measure incfeasing the stock of scientific findings. At the same time the
training of future scientists diminishes, and in many instances the younger
scientists of the nation are put into uniform and expended on the battle-
field. (In part because of the shortsighted policy of the government, costs
of the latest war to the United States included a full generation of sci-
entists. Britain, having lost a considerable proportion of its scientists in